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OVERTURE TO SPRING. 

BUSY March is driving 

Clouds in fleecy loads ; 
Thrifty March is striving 
Last year's leaves to gather, 
Lest the April weather 

Find them on the roads. 

Very bluff his wind-ways — 

Winter tries to hide, 
But the snow betrays. 
Crouched in sheltered hollows ; 
Swift the brisk March follows, — 
' There she may not bide. 

' Up, now! and be flitting" — 

Thus he calls her forth — 

' Time you should be quitting; 

Make no shilly-shally, 

Spring lias leased the valley ; 

Pack up for the north ! " 

So the stout March blusters, • 

Courier to the spring ; 
Buds peep out in clusters, 
For, so shy he knew them, 
Sweet south airs to woo them, 

Care he took to bring. 

Trees that still were keeping 

Old leaves dry and sere, 
March sent warm sap creeping 
Through their branches chilly. 
Jeered and cheered them till be 

Chased their mourning drear. 

Then the birds ! what clamor 

From such tiny throats ! 
Without pause or stammer. 
Scales and roulades trilling. 
All the blithe air filling 

With their new-found notes. 

March sent sunbeams after 

Brooks in frosty thralls, 
Straightway merriest laughter 
Gurgles and rejoices — 
With the birds' clear voices 

Making madrigals. 

I 
Thus to music setting 

Prophecies of spring, 
Has March been forgetting 
Aught, the chorus making 
Perfect quite, and waking 

Dullest hearts to sing? 

Where the sunlight glistens 

Through the budding dells 3 
Steps a maid, and listens — 
Wrapped in Love's soft glory, 
To the old-new story 

He beside her tells. 

Found at last ! The lovers 

Perfect make the chords ; 
March enraptured, hovers 
• Near, new blushes blowing 
O'er the sweet face glowing 

At the whispered words. 

Discord and confusion 

Banished are, I ween : 
In sweet resolution 
Melts the chord suspended : 
March ! your brave work's ended — 

April may come in. — M. Despard. 



CORREGGIO'S "LAST ANGEL." 

Brother Thaddeus was once a brave officer, and 
served long and honorably in the Venetian army ; but 
growing weary of a soldier's life, he found a happy 
home on the quiet heaths of Parma. He lived about 
half a league from the village of Correggio, in a sort 
of hermitage grotesquely constructed from the ruins 
of an old Roman camp. Our hermit was widely 
known and loved, for he united the skill of a phy- 
sician with the charity of an apostle. 

Late one night, in the summer of 1534, Brother 
Thaddeus heard a loud knocking at his door. In the 
ringing voice that once cheered his Sclavonian troops 
on to victory, he cried, " Who is there ? " 

But when a trembling, childish voice replied, " The 
son of Antonio Allegri," the hermit hastily rose and 
opened the door. The child was out of breath, his 
eyes were full of tears, and those he had shed in his 
rapid walk had been dried on his cheeks by the mid- 
night wind. 

"My father is very sick," sobbed the boy, "and 
mother begs you to come quickly." 

The hermit seized his staff. 

" Come, my child ! We will throw weariness and 
sleep to the briars of the road." 



As they hurried along, the hermit asked Ludovic 
the cause of his father's illness. 

" Ah ! Brother," said the child, in a strange tone 
for a boy of thirteen years, "my father's disease 
springs from an ancient trouble — from misery." 

Thaddeus looked at the child in' surprise. 

" Yes," persisted Ludovic, " misery has killed him. 
You know my father's toil cannot satisfy his hard- 
hearted creditors. Eight days ago our landlord, that 
wealthy Jew of Parma, for four crowns father owed 
him, took away the painting of " Christ in the Gar- 
den of Olives." Father had worked diligently on it 
for six months. The same day the collector of the 
village made him paint portraits of himself and his 
wife for nothing, pretending we had not paid our 
taxes." 

" Alas ! " exclaimed the hermit, " is there no sym- 
pathy in this world for genius ? " 

"Some days after this," continued Ludovic, "the 
baker refused to trust my mother, and Bonoletta, the 
milkmaid, would not leave the pint of milk for my 
two little sisters. Mother wept passionate tears of 
shame and despair, and the children wept because 
they were hungry. Then father said, ' If you weep, 
you will dishearten me, and I cannot work. The 
Franciscan convent owes me money, and to-morrow 
I will go to Parma. In the mean time, here are some 
crumbs of bread I have saved. Share them, and be 
patient till to-morrow evening.' And he took a 
piece of bread from the drawer of his easel. He had 
eaten nothing himself for two days." 

" Why did not Antonio come to me ? " interrupted 
Thaddeus. 

" My father's heart is larger than his fortune, and 
he would blush to beg a glass of water from his best 
friend." 

" Antonio, Antonio ! " cried the hermit, deeply 
moved. " But finish your sad story, Ludovic." 

" Father started for Parma before dawn the next 
morning. He hastened to the monks and induced 
them to pay him ; but either from malice, or because 
the reverend fathers had no other coin in their cof- 
fers, they paid the two hundred crowns in copper. 
My father returned to Correggio on foot, under a 
burning sun, with this enormous burden. When he 
reached home, he had hardly strength to say, ' We 
are saved ! ' Dropping his heavy load, he drank two 
large goblets of cold water to quench the thirst that 
devoured him. An hour after he was seized with a 
raging fever. A terrible crisis has come to-night, 
and mother sent me for you. Perhaps it is too late," 
added the boy, "for death comes swiftly." And rev- 
erently making the sign of the cross, he led the re- 
cluse to the chamber of the invalid. 

The noble peasant, the illustrious author of so 
many grand works, was~-extended upon a miserable 
pallet covered with a strip of green serge. His wife 
and eldest son stood at the head of the bed and made 
with their entwined hands a pillow for the painter, 
for breathing was already painful. Julia, the eldest 
daughter, who was celebrated at Parma for her great 
beauty, leaned against the bed-post, her hands crossed 
upon her breast ; her eyes were fixed -on a Christ 
which hung from the wall, and she seemed to pray 
fervently. The little girls', Agnes and Veronica, 
slept peacefully in each other's arms on a bundle of 
straw in a corner of the room. The violence of the 
disease had distorted the features of the artist, and 
his fine face bore the marks of both physical and 
mental suffering. He was frightfully thin, and flames 
seemed to dart from his sunken eyes. 

"Thaddeus," said the painter in a faint voice, " am 
I in danger of death ? " 

Thaddeus made no reply. The painter repeated 
his question, but was again met with silence. 

"Then there is no longer any hope," he sadly 
cried ; " and my poor children ! " 

" God may work a miracle," said the hermit, '• but 
science can do naught." 

" He will hot save me," replied Antonio. " Does 
he help the feeble ? The day I came from Parma I 
saw an innocent dove balancing itself on the branch 
of a sycamore ; a serpent was coiled about the trunk. 
Lightning struck the tree and the dove was killed ; 
but the reptile, unharmed, fled hissing away." 

" Dear Antonio, let us not seek to understand the 
mysteries of God. My friend, think of your soul ; 
recall your past life, and — " 

" My past life ! " interrupted the dying man. " Toil 
and misery have been my constant companions. I 
have borne humiliation and injustice without mur- 
muring, and have never resented the insults heaped 
upon me. I have educated my children in the fear 



of God. Why, then, do you wish me to review my 
past life, and why should I fear the judgment of him 
who has meted out my sufferings ? " 

The recluse kissed the hand of the painter. " Sim- 
ple man ! Sublime genius ! " he cried. " Yes, you 
are right. The purity of your life, your active char- 
ity, will be your best advocates before the tribunal of 
God." , 

Antonio now felt that life ebbed fast. " My wife, 
my dear children," he said, " I must leave you: O do 
not weep ! I could have wished to make you hap- 
pier, but the perseverance of misfortune overcame 
the perseverance of my brush. Ottavia arid Ludovic, 
never abandon your mother and little sisters who 
sleep there under God's protection and yours." 

At this moment little Agnes awoke with a start, 
and struck by the mournful scene before her eyes, 
the tears of her brothers and sisters, she kneeled in 
her crib, folded her hands, and murmured a prayer. 
The grace of the child, the perfect oval of her figure, 
framed by the luxuriant ringlets of her golden hair, 
the sweetness of her face which seemed to seek in 
the heavens an unknown star, awoke the instincts of 
the artist. 

" Give me my brushes, my palette ! " he cried. 

"Give them to him," said Thaddeus. "The artist 
as well as the warrior longs to die on the battle- 
field." 

. They raised the sick man and made a kind of easel 
on his bed. The great master took his brushes, 
mixed his colors, and with a hand already cold with 
death, reproduced upon the canvas, with that correct- 
ness of design, that harmony of coloring which dis- 
tinguished his artistic genius, the features of the deli- 
cate child whom he made an angel before leaving an 
orphan. The work ended, the painter said, " I signed 
my first pictures 'Antonio Allegri,' which was my 
father's name. Later ones I have ' Lieti,' my moth- 
er's name. How shall I sign this ? " 

" With your immortal name," said the recluse ; " the 
name of Correggio." ^ 

Antonio then slowly wrote these words at the bot- 
tom of the canvas : " Correggio in limine mortis pinxit, 
17 August, 1 534." 

Then, completely exhausted, he fell back, turned 
his head toward the Christ, extended his arms to his 
children, and breathed his last. But the soul of the 
artist, before leaving its earthly abode, was revealed 
in the admirable sketch he had just traced. The 
" Last Angel of Correggio " was his farewell to earth, 
and one of his most brilliant titles to glory in the 
eyes of posterity. 

The villagers of Correggio and Parma crowded to 
the funeral of the great artist that Italy had lost. 
Thus the man whose life had been crushed by ad- 
versity was called great and divine when the coffin 
closed over his body. 

The noblemen of all the countries of Italy sent 
Jewish courtiers to Correggio to purchase the works 
of the illustrious painter. Advised by these secret 
agents and influenced by her poverty, his widow con- 
sented to make a public sale of those rich waifs of 
genius. When the other paintings had been disposed 
of, the last work of the master was put up at auction, 
his " Last Angel." This masterpiece was about to be 
struck off at the moderate sum of thirty-three ducats, 
when a man dressed as captain of the Sclavonian 
troops boldly advanced, and proudly placed his buff 
gauntlet upon the picture. 

" In the name of Francis-I.," said he in a loud voice, 
" I offer twenty thousand crowns for this picture." 
No one dared outbid the King of France. When the 
Venetian captain took possession of the picture in 
the name of Francis, the widow and children of Cor- 
reggio recognized the recluse of the Roman camp. 

" You save us, captain,", they cried. 

" Not I ; the King of France is your preserver. My 
only merit is having pointed out to that magnani- 
mous prince a great talent dead, and great misfor- 
tune existing." 

"And where do you go?" asked Julia. 

" I return," said Thaddeus, " to the Roman camp, 
to lay aside my uniform and resume my hermit's 
robe, not again to leave it till I rejoin my well-loved 
Correggio." 

Little is known of Correggio's life ; but though the 
art of painting was little esteemed and poorly re- 
warded at Parma, the accounts of his extreme suffer- 
ings from poverty are now disbelieved. The story 
of the copper coin and the fatal journey furnished 
CEhlenschlager, the Danish poet, with the theme of 
one of his finest dramas. — Mary P. Thacher. 



